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THE ADRIATIC SLAVS AND THE OVERLAND 
ROUTE TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Sir Arthur Evans, F.R.S, 

JFeoii at the Meeting of the Society^ to January 1916. 3-tx 

r. The “ Dinar ic Triangle” 

T HE special area with which the present observations are concerned 
is the more or less triangular tract lying between the Adriatic, the 
Grave to its confluence with the Middle Danube, and, to the east, the 
River l>rina. It includes the present boundaries of Montenegro, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Istria, Carniola, the southern parts of Carinthia 
and Styria, and Croatia with Slavonia and Sirniia. It thus embraces the 
Roman Provinces of Dalmatia, Istria and a large part of Pamiotiia. Its 
main avenue of communication from WesL to East is and has always been 
the Save Valley* 

The whole interior of the country behind the Adriatic frontage is 
traversed by line after line of parallel ranges of limestone mountains, the 
core of which is supplied by the Dinaric Alps, and which run roughly 
from the north-west to the south-east till they merge in the mountain knot- 
work of M6ntenegro and North Albania, culminating in Mount Dorruitor. 
Splendid harbours open on the coast — Sebenico (Sibenik) with its inland 
lake of Prokljan, at the mouth of ihe Kerka, Spalato (Spljet) with the 
" Bay of Castles/' the Ragusan harbour of Gravosa, where the European 
squadrons assembled at the time of the Dulcigno Demonstration, and finally 
the land-locked fiord, the Rocche or Mouths’’ of Cattaro. 

But at no point do the few rivers that break their way to the sea 
through these Dinaric ranges afford any effective access to the Hinterland 
within. The Narenta, which makes the most determined effort to open 
out the country, is soon hemmed in between high mountain gorges ^ the 
Kerka, above Scardona, is cut short by its splendid falls; the broad stream 
of Grab! a winch runs into the harbour of Graves a has a course of exactly 
3 miles from its source in a deep pool, overhung by precipitous rocks* 
There it wells up in full volume after a subterranean course beneath an 
intervening limestone range from the Herzegovinian valley of Trebhvje. 
It has been well remarked by a Ragusan poet : 

11 
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'* Danuljio ct Kilo non villor Onibla fuis^el. 

Si mode progresstib jjus&el habere suos." * 

further towards the interior there are some rich valleys such as that 
of the Boana, on the upper waters of which Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia, 
lies, or of the Vrbas, on which is Banjaluka. Many of the hills, more- 
over, arc covered by fine beech forest but the ranges nearer the coast 
arc almost uniformly bare* With their frequent “dolirte” or crater-like 
hollows and rugged rocks of magnesian Limestone they constantly suggest 
a moon landscape. There is only room here for a sparse population, poor 
and rugged as the rocks around, but, as sampled by the Montenegrins and 
Henegovci, a race of indomitable highlanders. Here the Bom, the 
fierce “Snow Wind 11 of the ancient Illyrians ( borea still s= snow in 
modern Albanian), sweeping down from the steppes of the North and 
across the Danubian plains, concentrates its fury in the narrowing gorges 
of the Dinar ic range*. 

Nothing can be more abrupt than the contrast presented to this by the 
littoral tract’— often indeed but a few miles in width — where the warm 
fertilising sciiocco, with its breath of Afric waters, prevails against this 
nor-nor p easter. We have here a land of stately palms, of the olive, vine 
and pomegranate; a landscape in fact essentially Italian. This coastal 
strip, moreover, is reduplicated by an island belt representing a partially 
submerged extension of the parallel D inane ranges, and where li sea 
valleys take the place of the oasis-like " poljes " of the interior. 

This physical dualism of the “ DinarLc Triangle ” has affected its whole 
history, and supplies the indispensable key to the various ethnographic 
and political problems that Lo-day confront us in that region. 

The dualism of the Dinaric nature, the contrast between the coastiand 
and the interior, the comparative impenetrability of the mountain ranges 
that overhang the Adriatic, have promoted at different periods a territorial 
division such as is still exemplified by the boundaries of the Dalmatian 
province. But it must be clearly understood that this division is not 
national. The balance has been too overwhelmingly on the mainland 
side and the mainland element has everywhere asserted itself. The pre- 
ponderant racial ingredient, occupying the great mass of the back country 
and recruited by comparatively easy access from the more populous 
districts of the Danubian basin, has at all times possessed ample facilities 
of penetration into the rich lowlands of the littoral beyond. Thus the 
most obvious physical obstacles, such as, for instance. Mount Velebit in 
the extreme north-western corner of Dalmatia, have failed to act as real 
barriers. In that case the range is approached on the Croatian side by 
the easy avenue formed by the Lika Valley, followed of old by a Roman 

* 'l’hc lipigram is by .Thus Lervinus. It may be paraphrased — 

** With Kile an d Danube, even from its source, 

Ombla might vie, — could it pursue its course ! 1t 
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highway from the Save. Similar lines of approach , connecting the 
Imperial Cities of Siscia (Sisak) and Salona, turned the flanks of Mount 
Dinara, along the eastern steeps of which the river Unna forces a passage 
towards the Save. 

Rut apart from the use of recognized passes improved by ancient 
engineering, there were throughout the Middle Ages much frequented 
caravan routes traversing the interior ranges. Many of these led from 
Spalaio across the inner ranges of Bosnia, The most important, how- 
ever, radiated from the Serb Republic of Ragusa, m southern Dalmatia, 
and brought that then important emporium, the rival of Venice in 
Adriatic commerce, into continuous relation not only with the rich silver- 
mining districts of the centre of the Peninsula — among which Novo Brod 
claims a principal place — blit with its more eastern marts and so to 
Constantinople and beyond. It is symptomatic of these relations that 
the farsighted Republic had already concluded a treaty with the Sultan 
Orkhan at Eroussa before the entry of the Turks on the European scene. 
If to regular road communication and mountain caravan traffic is added 
the all-pervading infiltration of smaller units, the dependence of the com- 
paratively small littoral strip on the inner Dinar ie mass will be easily 
understood. 

2 , Dalmatia and the Roman Conquest of the Dinar io Interior. 

From a very early period the island-sheltered coast — in many parts 
resembling a broad river — afforded a favourable channel for pnmitive 
commerce — such as that of the ancient amber trade with the North, 
Several Dalmatian place-names still recall the actual colonization which 
at a somewhat later date set in From the side of Greece. Curzola is the 
Ancient ** Black Corey ra, ?T Hvar or Lesina, formerly Pharia, represents 
a Parian plantation, “Old Ragusa ft bore the Hellenic name of Epitaurum. 
Dionysius of Syracuse, tEie first Italian prince to carry out Imperial 
schemes, sought to rivet his hold on the cast Adriatic coast by planting 
colonies at various points, including the Isle of issa now Vis, or LIssa, the key 
to the northern part of the Gulf. By the time of the fust Roman attempts 
at conquest on this side civilization had already taken a considerable 
hold on the Illyrian coast — though the native princes were too prone to 
use their maritime resources for piratic purposes- 

The rise of an organized lily rian power under Queen Teuta and her 
successors was thus a constant threat to commerce in these waters, which 
affected both Greece and Italy. But the consequent attempt of Rome to 
extend her dominion on the eastern shores of the Adriatic never attained 
any great or lasting success so long as the attacks were of a frontal kind. 
The impenetrable nature of the Dinar Ic interior resisted their efforts. It 
was only indeed after the brave Dalniatas, who were to give the new 
Province its name, and the kindred Illyrian tribes had renewed their 
revolts 330 times and after an almost continuous struggle of 240 years that 
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the last resistance was broken down by the final reduction of the Dal maize 
by Tiberius in a.d. 9. It was at such a cost and after an effort so pro- 
longed that Rome finally mastered the military secret of the Dinaric 
position, that effective conquest, namely, of the interior could only be 
obtained by means of invasion from the North* No real hold on this 
region could be secured till after the Conquest or Pannonia and the Save 
Valley. 

The Roman conquest of inner Dalmatia, which included what is 
now Bosnia and Herzegovina, was not completed till after the subjugation 
not only of the Fannonian lands of the Save Valley and Middle Danube 
but of Upper and Lower Mocsia, answering to the present Serbia, to the 
East and the whole southern bank of the Ja>wer Danube. The south- 
eastern point of the Triangle, moreover, occupied by the mountain knot- 
work of Montenegro had remained unaffected by the Roman annexation 
of Macedonia and Epirus, just as at au earlier date its warlike inhabitants 
had defied the Macedonian conqueror. The Power that overthrew the 
Empire of the Ring of Rings, which launched fleets on the Caspian and 
founded colonies on the Hydaspes never forced more than a temporary 
entrance into the Illyrian trilateral whose southern headlands almost over- 
looked the cradle of its birth. No settlement of veteran Greeks was ever 
transported to the Naron and those were Illyrian keels that ploughed the 
waters of the Rhizome Gulf. 

3. Save Valley the base of Invasion for Dinar ic Region. 

The fact that the Roman Conquest of the DLnaric interior could never 
be completed till means of penetration were found by the Valley of the 
Save and its southern tributaries has found constant parallels in the later 
history of this region. It was by this northern avenue that in the seventh 
century the Avars and, following them, the Serbo-Croats overran the whole 
mountainous region between the Middle Danube, the Drave and the 
Adriatic. The Slavonic tribes effected this conquest by pushing up the 
valleys of the Drina, the Bosna and the Vrbas, and finally colonized 
the whole country, confining the remnants of the former Romanized 
population to a few island and peninsular retreats on file Adriatic side. 
Moving by the same lines, the Magyars in turn temporarily reduced the 
Slavs of Bosnia. The Tatars followed on their track. ft might at least 
have been expected that the Turkish Conquest of this province would have 
been effected from the South-East, but in this case, too, history repeated 
itself. The first settlement of the Turks lit Bosnia was made good in the 
valley of the Save between the Drina and the Ussora, and the final 
invasion poured into the country by the valley of the Dries. The last 
pro vince to be reduced was in fact the southern l * Duchy/* or Herzegovina, 
while the highland population of Montenegro, the mountain citadel that 
has longest breasted the Asiatic tide on the south-east, has maintained 
a continuity of freedom. In our own day ilie same physical conditions 
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directed the strategy of the Austrian generals in their campaign of 11 occupa- 
tion” On that occasion, as before, the main lines of invasion were from 
the North up the tributary valleys of the Save* the principal advance being 
up the Bosna* 

4 * 'The Slav Conquest from the North , 

The root facts with which we have to deal then so far as concerns the 
ethnography of this Dinaric region are that its complete Roman izat ion 
was a sequel to that of the Pannonian lands of the Save and. Drave Valleys 
and that, when the Roman element was ousted on that side by the Slav 
settlement* Lhe Serbo-Croats succeeded in over-running the whole inter- 
vening country— -Bosnia* that is, Herzegovina, Montenegro and the greater 
part of Dalmatia, exterminating once for all the Latin elements almost as 
completely as they were exterminated in Roman Britain. Here and there 
indeed Romanised shepherds of the old indigenous stock, Vlachs or 
Ron mans, led a se mi-nomad existence in their mountain cantonments or 
“ katuns,” but throughout the interior the old civic centres had ceased 
to exist. It Wits only in certain strongholds on the coast, such as that 
afforded by the mighty palace of Diocletian at Spa la to, or in peninsular cities 
like Zara that the remains of the Roman population succeeded in holding 
out with transmarine help, such as was in the earlier period afforded by 
the Byzantine emperors, mainly through their Exarchs at Ravenna, and 
later by Venice. The history of the surviving centres of Roman ky on the 
western coast of Istria from Trieste to Pola was parallel with that of 
Dalmatia. There, too, the hack country became Slavonic — in that case 
either Croat or Slovene. 

3 . Latin Survivals in Dalmatia — The Venetian Dominion. 

The remnants of the old I ,a tin-speaking inhabitants that thus main- 
tained themselves on the Adriatic fringe spoke Romance dialects of their 
own, distinguishable from the Italian family proper. From fragmentary 
remains of the dialect spoken in the northern part of this tract, it seems 
to have fitted on to the Alpine group represented to-day by the Ladine 
of the Alps and with which the Friulan dialect has been classed. It 
was only later that the Venetian dominion brought with it everywhere, 
except at Ragusa, the language of the Republic as a kind of lingua franca 
in the principal coast towns. The intervention of Venice, like that of 
Rome mid Syracuse at an earlier period, was itself pro voiced by the 
piratic enterprise of the ma inlanders, notably of the pagan Narentines 
who occupied the mouth of the principal river that breaks its way from the 
interior. The final result of the Venetian conquest was the acquisition 
by lhe Republic of a considerable tract of country, to which in recent 
times the name of Dalmatia has been confined. 

But, like Rome in her early efforts on this side, Venice from her 
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sea-base was only able to make a frontal attack. Her hold on the D marie 
interior was always partial and precarious, checked in its earlier stages by 
the Hungarian land power as in its later by the Turkish. The adminis- 
tration of Venice, the substitution of its dialect for the old Dalmato- 
Roman, and the general impress left by Venetian culture was in many 
ways little more than a superficial veneer. What was Latin in the civiliza- 
tion, as exemplified by the finest architectural monuments of the Dalma- 
tian coast, was largely an inheritance of the indigenous Roman tradition, 
or a mainland importation from the side of Hungary. In spite of the 
Italian facade, moreover, a constant Slavonizing process has been at work 
even in the once Roman cities. The names of Dalmatian artists, poets, 
architects and historians and of eminent' citizens from the early Renais- 
sance onwards turn out in most cases to be Italianized versions of Slav 
patronymics. Even when they wrote in Latin or Italian their home 
speech was the Serbo-Croat, Venice herself indeed took no thought of 
the nationality of her subjects and made no propagandist effort to impose 
her language. 

6, The Republic of Ragusa — Slav in Nationality, Italian in Culture. 

It is a remarkable fact that at Ragusa — the Slav Dubrovnik — the local 
successor, on an opposite promontory, of the Greco-Roman Kpitaimim — 
where the elements of J-adn civilization were most successfully assimilated 
— the mother tongue of the population from the early Middle Ages onwards 
has been exclusively a very pure form of Serb. The great work of this 
little Republic during an extraordinary literary outburst in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was the conversion of classical and Italian 
literary traditions to native themes. The main historic service of Ragusa 
has thus been that she has played the part of interpreter between Italy 
and the Slavonic world. Latin and afterwards Italian — but here the 
Tuscan and not the Venetian dialect — were made use of at Ragusa for 
official and commercial purposes and as an educational medium, but the 
purely Slav character of the population has never been in question. 'The 
home language has always been Serb, It seems necessary to emphasize 
th is point in view of the prevailing misconceptions, well illustrated by a 
recent dispatch of a French Admiral in which he spoke of r li the Italian 
population ” at Ragusa. During a residence of several years in that oily 
I failed to discover the existence of such a population. 

7. Dalmatia a Slav Province. 

It is essential to realize the primary fact that in spite of the unbroken 
attachment of the Dalmatian cities to Latin culture, in spite of the long 
dominion of Venice over the coast district and the currency there of the 
Venetian dialect as a lingua franca 1 the mainland element, based on the 
Save Valley, lias once more triumphed throughout the whole "Oinarie area, 
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including Dalmatia, as well as its Hinterland. As it was once Roman so 
it is now Ser bo Croat. Even in Dalmatia itself, according to the last 
statistics, little more than 3 per cent* can be claimed as in any true sense 
of the word “Italian” The only centre indeed in which the “Italian” 
element at present predominates is the small peninsular city of Zara, 
where out of a population of about 13,000 some two -thirds claim that 
title, though outside it throughout the County of Zara the population 
is uniformly Croat. The name of “ Italian " was Indeed brought into 
prominence in Dalmatia some half a century ago by the M Autonomist 
party there as a protest against Austrian centralization, but even this 
party is now practically extinct, and to-day Dalmatia is the centre of 
the South Slav nationalist movement that aims at the eventual union of 
a:] its component provinces with Serbia and the formation of a Jugo-Slav 
or South Slavonic State. 

8. DalmMia and its Back Country One and Indivisible. 

Before regarding the “ j ugo-Slavia 15 of the future in other relations it 
may be well to call attention to certain conditions attaching themselves 
to the Adriatic littoral. The great lesson inculcated by the whole history 
of what has here been referred to as the u Dinaric Triangle 11 is, as we have 
already seen, its domination from the NorLh. Who holds the valleys of 
the Drave and Save has the best chance of eventually controlling not only 
the mountainous interior of Bosnia and Herzegovina but the maritime 
region of Dalmatia to which the lateral valleys of the Dtnaric Alps afford 
many points of access. To attempt to hold the mountains from the sea 
Front is sooner or later doomed to failure. To attempt to hold the sea 
front without the mountains is an equally precarious endeavour, the more 
so in face of the racial bonds that now bind together the whole area. 

From the great rivers to the Adriatic this Dinaric region is one and 
indivisibles But this conclusion, at once geographical and political, lias 
a very serious bearing on the maritime security of the opposite, Italian, 
coast of the Gulf r and indeed in a wider sense on the balance of Mediter- 
ranean sea power. 

9. Maritime Advantages of Dalmatian Coast * 

It cannot for a moment he overlooked that the geographical con- 
figuration of Dalmatia is such that it has formed throughout all history 
a stronghold of naval power. The parallel lines of islands are admirably 
adapted as a naval screen. On the land side there is a series of deep 
fiords and harbours, such as the Bocche di Cattaro, flravosa, and the 
inland lake of Sebenico, capable of sheltering the combined lleets of 
Europe. These advantages are the more considerable when taken in 
relation to the comparatively exposed and harbonrless character of the 
opposite Italian coast. 
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xo. Dabnaiia once Piratic Stronghold. 

In the hands therefore of barbarous powers this littoral has been a 
continual source of danger to the civilized Adriatic states. 'The piratic 
craft of the If lyric Queen Tent a* from what arc now the Bocdie and the 
South Dalmatian Islands, provoked* as we have seen, Roman intervention* 
and, in the century-long struggles* the Idburnian Corsairs at the head of 
the Gulf played an equal part. Venice was nearly strangled in her cradle 
by the Slav pirates of the Narentine region, and even at a much later 
date the Uskok Corsairs of Sen] (Segna) and the Croatian coast gave 
great trouble to the Republic. On the other hand the same coastlands 
have provided their civilized occupants — Roman* Venetian, and 1 Austrian 1 
— with a race of horn sailors said to he unrivalled in any Mediterranean 
region, 

it. Harbours of East Adriatic Potential Menace to Mediterranean 
Powers . 

Thus Dalmatia and the northern tract of the East Adriatic Coast form, 
irt powerful hands, a serious menace to all Mediterranean Powers and in 
a principal degree to Italy and ourselves. At the present moment the 
unique facilities offered by this Coast for piratic enterprise are by no 
means neglected by its Austrian possessor. A worse eventuality, more- 
over* can only be conjured by the eventual triumph of ourselves and our 
Allies. There can be little doubt that the founding of an aggressive naval 
power on the Adriatic lias been one of the strongest motives that have 
underlain the vast military preparations of Germany, Dalmatia with the 
littoral of Croatia and I stria to the north of it would be the corner stone 
of an adamantine fabric of maritime predominance in the Mediterranean. 

12, Guarantees Necessary for Italy. 

In view of this serious menace— one of the most serious that at present 
hangs over Europe — some Italian politicians arc credited with a wish to 
revive the policy of Rome and Venice and to occupy not only a series 
of islands but considerable mainland tracts inhabited to-day by a solid 
Slav population of strong Nationalist sentiments. (See notes and dotted 
outlines on Diagrammatic Map, p. 320.) 

Here the Istrtan question stands on a somewhat different footing* and 
the absence of any large Hinterland makes it possible without serious risk 
of future embarrassments to take possession — should the issue of the 
present war be favourable — of the important arsenal town of Rola and 
the maritime strip extending thence to Trieste. It must at the same 
time bo recognized that the interior and eastern part of Istria is 
almost purely Croat, and that, unlike the western strip, which belonged 
10 Venice, the County of Pnzin rPmnn), as it was known from its 
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principal town, was historically attached to the Duchy of Carniola, and 
that Pozin itself is at present a Croatian educational centre. The River 
Arsa, the ancient Arsia, with the deep sea inlet to the north of the 
Quarncro, was in fact fixed by Augustus as the natural boundary between 
Italy and Illyricum, and* as the well-known line of Dante shows, it 
continued to he so regarded throughout the Middle Ages. 

On the Quarnero itself a further guarantee offers itself to Italy in the 
islands of Lussin and Cherso which guard its approach on the eastern side 
and where the urban population is Italian speaking. 

13. British Occupation of Ltssa in 1808. 

The occupation of insular positions of vantage seems indeed to he 
specially indicated. This policy was adopted by ourselves on the Dal- 
matian coast in i 8 o 3 . In that year Captain Iloste, following, uncon- 
sciously it may be, in the footsteps of Dionysios of Syracuse, occupied 
Lissa, which may be described as the key island of the inner Adriatic, 
and, at a time when Napoleon held mainland Dalmatia as well as the 
opposite Italian coast, made it a centre of naval operations against the 
mercantile marine of the enemy on both sides of the Adriatic, extending 
to Pesaro and Trieste. In 1809 he defeated the French fleet off the 
island. The town of Lies a was fortified by us, placed under a Governor, 
and became a flourishing British possession, doubling its population, till 
in 1815 it was made over to the Austrians. Except in the last particular, 
(he example set by ourselves may well be followed by our Ally. 

14. Need of Mainland Power at once strong and friendly; sup- 

plied by Jugoslavia. 

It is of considerable importance to ourselves, and should be of supreme 
importance to Italy, that the Mainland Power which actually or potentially 
is bound to dominate the fiords and harbours of Dalmatia on its land side 
should be tied by interest as well as friendship and should be of such 
a nature and strength as to offer a solid bulwark against German or 
Austro-German dominion in that region. This combination ban be most 
naturally secured by the existence of an united South Slavonic State. 

It may be added as a corollary to this that any attempt 10 lay hold 
of a tract of the Dalmatian terra frrma (see Date, p. 2 57).or to annex the 
purely Croatian islands and large Slovene or Croat districts east of the 
valley of the Isonzo and of Italian I stria- is incompatible with such a 
consummation. Even the threat of it lias already done much to gal- 
vanize Austria into new life. But, apart from the political and racial 
complications that such art attempt would infallibly produce, the fore- 
going considerations wilt sufficiently have shown that in its main operation 
it would run counter to ihc immutable geographical laws that govern 
Dinar ic Nature. 
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Happily, so far as our own Government is concerned, the right of the 
peoples at present suffering under an alien yoke to decide their own 
destinies on a tvalional basis has been publicly and repeatedly guaranteed 
by as solemn assurances as have been ever given by a British Prime 
Minister to the British people. Nowhere do these fundamental prin- 
ciples of our policy find a more obvious application than in the area 
occupied by the Southern Slavs. 

15 . Diagrammatic Map showing South Slav extension.. 

The Diagrammatic Map, p. 320* which to a great extent speaks for 
itself, shows the general extension of the South Slav area between the 
Adriatic and the iSrave, including the Serbian Banal ; the eastern and 
southern parts of Serbia itself being omitted. The red borders give the 
boundaries of the regions within which the Slav clement preponderateSj 
the Slovene area being defined by the dark red border* while the light 
red shows the much larger region occupied by the Serbo-Croatian race. 

For purposes of convenient demonstration the mixed elements in the 
population are agglomerated roughly according to llieir proportions in the 
different districts and thus appear as coloured islands ; the purple — 
Italian, green = German, the yellow, Magyar and the blue, Rouman ; the 
boundaries of the more or less continuous non-Slavonic areas being shown 
respectively in the same colours. 

1 6 . Serbs and Croats, 

The Serbs and Croats, who so greatly predominate in this region, are 
but two divisions of the same people, in much the same way as the Angles 
and Salons of Britain. Their language is practically identical. Such 
differences as exist in creed and culture arc largely the effect of their 
respective lines of migration. The Croats, who came in more to the West 
and represent the prevalent element in North-Western Bosnia including 
the district known as Turkish Croatia and Northern and Central Dalmatia, 
came wholly within the limits of the Western lUyricum of Roman adminis- 
tration and were in the same way subject later to the Roman Church. 
The Serbs whose main line of penetration was by the Morava valley and 
that of the Drina, not only Jay more to the East but had a much greater 
southern range. Their centre of gravity lay in Eastern Illyricum, over 
which the Byzantine Emperors claimed titular dominion, and they were 
finally recruited, by the Eastern Church. By means of the branch that 
colonized the Drina Valley this ** orthodox ft Serbian element spread over 
Central and Southern Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro and through the 
mountains and down the Narenta valley to Southern Dalmatia. Later on 
Ragusa and Catt&ro, though Catholic themselves, found their true place 
as Free Cities of the Serbian Empire. 

A glance at the map will nevertheless show that though these two 
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tli visions of the Serbo-Croat race originally had their particular areas they 
are at present considerably intermixed in the North and North-West, The 
intrusion of large masses of orthodox Serbs into the western part: of the 
Rartat, Sirmia, and Slavonia, and even the Lika district in the extreme 
west of Croatia has been the result of their wholesale migration at different 
times to escape from the Turkish yoke. 

17 . Great Serb Emigration in Seventeenth Century, under the 

Patriarch T clter no jevich* 

The chief of these settlements was due to the Serbian Patriarch 
Arsenius Tchernojevich, who in 1690, on the invitation of the Emperor 
Leopold I,, collected 37,000 families from his see at Pec (Jpek) and the 
Kq&sgvo region of R&scia or *' Old Serbia ” and transferred them beyond 
the Danube to the western part of the Ranat of T^mcsvar. *fheir national 
existence, the right to elect their Vojvodes and full religious liberty, 
together with various other privileges and exemption from taxation, were 
granted them by an imperial charter of that year, confirmed in 1691 and 
tG 95, but since violated in every particular. The old Yojvodina has long 
ceased to exist as a political entity, 

18, The Serbs of Hungary *. 

The Serbian Settlements of Southern Hungary arc divided by the 
Danube and the Theiss into three zones. 

1 » The westernmost zone includes Pe£uj (Pecs or Punfkirchen) where, 
however, Magyars and Germans are in the majority in the town itself, 
Baja and Mohnteh arc preponderantly Serb. 

2, The central zone, which includes the Ba£ka (IMeska), the chief 
corn-growing district or Hungary, also has a mixed population, hut the 
Serbian element greatly preponderates, and here are situate several 
important towns containing a, large Serbian population. 

Among these are Novisad {Neusatz* Uj-Videk), Zombor, Zenta, 

St. Thomas^ and notably the large civic centre of Subotica (Szabadka), 
known to the Germans as Maria Theresiopel* containing about 63,000 
Serbs out of a population of 94,000, Near Novisad and Ra£ (which 
gives its name to the Ba?ka district) the peasantry are largely Slovak. 
Between Suhotioa and Zombor there is a compact mass of Magyar 
peasants. 

3. East of the Theiss the Serbian element extends throughout the 
western part of the Banat of Temesvar, though in Temesvar itself, the old 
centre of the Serbian Vojvodma, the Magyars and Germans are in a 
majority. Among the Serbian centres in this region axe Great and Little 
Kiktncki. Great Be£kerek and PanEova on the Danube. Isolated German 
colonies of some extent arc found throughout this part of ihe Banat and 
some Magyars and Roumans, hut the Serb element preponderates as far 
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East as the neighbourhood of Weisskirchen and still further along the left 
hank of the Danube* The eastern part of the Ban at is preponderate! y 
Kouman, 

The Serbian immigration from Turkish dominions also brought with 
it. a fair proportion of Roman Catholic elements* In and about Kratova, 
for instance, are r 2,000 Catholic Serbs who are said to have migrated from 
Zaitchar before the time of Tchernojevich. In Subotica (Szabadka) and 
its district in Southern Hungary are about 70,000 Roman Catholic Serbs 
f Bunjcvci) who made their way there from the Herzegovina* 

jg. Sirmia and its Serbian Sanctuaries. 

Another important nucleus of the Serb emigrants who made their way 
with the Patriarch in 1690 was found in the district known as Sirmia 
fSrijem) from the Roman Imperial City of Sirmium there situate* 
Karlovcij or KarJowitz, on the Danube is still the seat oF the Patriarch 
of the Orthodox Serb population in Croatia and Hungary. Sirmia indeed 
contains some of the principal sanctuaries of the Serbian race. In the 
monasteries of its central range, the Frtiskagora, are preserved the relics 
of the last Emperor and K ings* I n the monastery of Jazak I was shown 
the embalmed body of the last Tsar, Crosh the Young* and in the ccte- 
brated monastery of Ravanica that of the last king* Lazar* carried 

off from the field of Kossovo to successive resting-places. 

20. The Serb Settlements on the Old Military Frontier of Croatia 
and Slavonia * Dovetailing of Homan Catholic and Orthodox 
Elements. 

Many of the Kerb immigrants were made use of by the Habsburg 
Emperors for military purposes, and planted along the old (( Military 
Frontier” in “ regimental” districts. The war-like population of the Lika 
and other parts of the Croatian border belongs to this class. Pakrac in 
Slavonia is an important educational centre of these orthodox Serbians 
and the seat of a bishopric and college (Preparandija). 

This dovetailing of the two elements, who* according to their respective 
religious professions* Roman Catholic or Pravo-Slav (Orthodox Slav), call 
themselves <f Croats ** and “ Serbs ” respectively, is an Important factor of 
the political problem as showing how inseparable is the destiny of Croatia 
from that of the Serbian lands* 

si. Croats decided to unite with Serbians. 

The Croats themselves are at present trisected under three govern- 
mental systems* Those of Central and Northern Dalmatia and I stria are 
included in the Austrian dominions* Those of North-western Bosnia* 
still known as ** Turkish Croatia/* form part of the common Reich si and,, 
while Croatia with Slavonia is attached to the Crown of St* Stephen. 
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The political persecutions oil the part of the Magyars, of which the 
Croatian capital A gram (Zagreb) has been the centre, arc sufficiently 
notorious. These and similar causes, also to be noted in the ease of 
Dalmatia, have now led the whole Croatian population, with the exception 
of an insignificant minority,, to throw themselves whole-heartedly into the 
nationalist movement for the union of all the South Slav peoples of the 
western parts of the Peninsula in a common State. 

The intensity of this movement is the more remarkable from the fact 
that the majority of the Croats being devout Roman Catholics, all their 
traditions have hitherto induced them to take up a hostile attitude as 
regards the Orthodox or Bravo-Slav element dominant in Serbia, and to 
look to Vienna for the amelioration of their conditions. All that to-day is 
ancient history. The national ideal has carried the day against their re- 
ligious divisions, 

22. The Mahometans of Bosnia. 

It will be seen that in Bosnia the Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
population is intermixed with a Mahometan element* This element was 
originally due to the wholesale acceptance of Islam by the numerous 
adherents of a heretic Bogomilian creed, puritan and Manichacan in 
character, at the time of the Turkish invasion. This was provoked by 
the persecuting policy oJ the Catholic dynasts of the country and of Iheir 
Hungarian overlords. It has resulted from this th^t the Bosnian Ma- 
hometans themselves belong to the Serbo-Croat race and their Begs or 
Beys represent the old feudal nobility of the country. Since the days of 
tire Austro-Hungarian Occupation this element, as being by its adherence 
to Islam non -nationalist, has been favoured by the administration, but It 
has shown a constant tendency to decrease. That there exists even 
among the Mahometan leaders a sub-conscious instinct or eventual sub- 
mission to l he national destiny may be gathered from an episode related 
to me some years since in Turkish Croatia. The most powerful Begs 
there, before at least the Austrian Occupation, were of the Kulenovic 
family, representing the descendants of the famous medieval Ban Kulen. 
A Beg of this family had occasion, in the presence of his son, to open 
an old magazine of his castle which included family relics of a Christian 
description- il Father/* said the sou, “let us destroy these,” “Not so, 
my son,” said the old Beg. “They served us very well once and may 
come in useful to us again. n 

23. The Slovenes. 

The other Slav element that plays an important part in the region 
under discussion is the Slovene. The Slovenes represent a very early 
wave uf Slavonic settlement They are closely allied in language to the 
Serbo-Croat group and there has been among them for some time an 
educational and literary movement the aim of w hich is 10 secure a greater 
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linguistic assimilation % v i i h the Serbo-Croat. They have now entirely 
thrown in their lot with the oilier Jugoslav peoples, and all are equally 
determined to break off from the Habsburg dominion. They desire the 
closest union with the Serbs., 

The Slovenes had formerly a much wider extension, occupying the 
Pustertal, in Tyrol, with branches reaching to the neighbourhood of Lina and 
Vienna. In the fifteenth century Slovene was actually the “house speech u 
of the Habsburgs, as today the Swabian of Vienna, This clement still 
stretches sporadically far into Carinthia and Styria and in recent years has 
been gaining on the German. The Slovenes further extend into the upper 
part of the Isonza Valley and even intrude into a part of Friuli. A com- 
pact Slovene population occupies a great part of the valley of the Dravc 
and extends beyond the Mur. Maribor (Marburg) is another principal 
centre ; though in this and other towns, like CiHi and Radmamisdorf, there 
is a German nucleus. There is also a compact German colony al the 
small town of Gottschee in South Carnioia and in the immediately sur- 
rounding district. But these are only islands in a Slavonic sea. 

At the present moment Ljubljana (Laibach) is even more than Zagreb 
(Agr&m) the pivot of the South Slav national movement. It cannot forget 
that it was made the capital of Napoleon r s Illyrian kingdom and the seat 
of a national University, suppressed by Austria. 

24. Napoleon's Illyrian Kingdom and the rise of South Slav 

Nationalism. 

The formation by Napoleon, after the battle of Press burg, of the Illyrian 
Kingdom must itself be regarded as a memorable landmark hi the history 
of the development of South Slav Nationalism. Not only the Slovene 
districts of Camiola and Carinthia were included in this, but Estria, a 
part of Croatia, and Dalmatia. 

Another more recent landmark has been the Austro-Hungarian Occu- 
pation and final annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, This has served 
ends undreamed of by the authors of that policy and has brought about 
a new feeling of solidarity between kindred peoples on either side of an 
artificial boundary. This feeling, moreover, was strengthened by the 
attempts, favoured by the Dualism of the Monarchy, to Magyar* ze and 
Germanize the subject Slav population in the Occupied Provinces, and 
further by the reaction against the policy of petty persecution adopted by 
the Magyars in Croatia. The Reign of Terror that has succeeded since 
the outbreak of the War has intensified this resentment and stiffened the 
resolution to stand together. 

25. Schemes of South Slavonic Union: Jugoslavia. 

It will be seen from what has already been said that the fixed resolve 
of the kindred Jugoslav inhabitants of this whole East Adriatic region Is 
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to achieve national unity and independence. So far as lliey arc concerned* 
if the present Wa r does not bring with it that result it can only be a 
prelude to a new struggle. Whatever name, moreover, be eventually given 
to the new Jugoslav State at present planned out, it is wholly misleading 
to regard it as a mere scheme for the aggrandise men t of the present 
Serbian Kingdom, The national unity aimed at equally affects Serb, 
Croat and Slovene; it includes the inhabitants of the annexed Provinces, 
of Montenegro, Dalmatia, Croatia* Slavonia, the Western Banat, Carrhola. 
and the Slav part of Istria, together with the southern parts of Carinthlu 
and Styria, To take an obvious political parallel, it is clear that everyone 
of these provinces has* as much right to declare for national union as had 
Lombardy or Venetia, and the national liberation would no more represent 
annexation to Serbia than the union of the Italian States an aggrandized 
Piedmont- Vet the foolish suggestion has been continually made chat all 
that is needed is to give Serbia access to the sea. Serbia — it cannot he 
too often repeated— in any true sense of the word is already 011 the sea,- — 
the sea that washes the shores of Dalmatia and Montenegro. The pro- 
posal is as inept as if* at the time of the Italian Revolution, the wise 
suggestion had been made that Piedmont should be given a e; corridor to 
the Adriatic through Lombardy and Venetia ! 

26 . Necessary Counterpoise to German Naval Ambitions on East 

Adriatic Coast. 

The formation of this new entity in political geography which should 
be a result of the present struggle has a most important bearing on our 
own interests. The German Powers would be deprived in this way of 
a vast recruiting ground— and it was primarily as a new recruiting ground 
in compensation for the Ios 5 of Venetia that the occupation of Bosnia was 
devised. It would, as already pointed out, definitely bar the design of 
converting the Dalmatian and Istrian coasts into a progressive stronghold 
of German naval power. But the establishment throughout this Illyrian 
region of a united South Slavonic State has a geographical importance 
which in an even more special degree affects the British Empire. 

In other words it would place in friendly guardianship what can be 
shown to be a most important chain of connexion in the future overland 
route to the East. 

27 . 'The Historic Functions of Illyria illustrated by its position 

under the Roman Empire. 

At a time when Europe is parcelled out into rival states, always 
ready to subordinate its common interests to their narrower aims, the more 
cosmopolitan arrangements of the Roman Empire are often useful in 
restoring the true geographical perspective. In that World Dominion 
we see a great part of the Continent organized us a whole and not dealt 
with piecemeal as under the modern State System. 
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28. The Roman Road System. 

Mechanical progress and the introduction of railways has not seriously 
modified the results arrived at by the experience of the Roman road 
engineers, working in a larger and untrammelled field. This is particu- 
larly shown in the great lines of communication between East and West. 

The earlier route, which is more familiar to classical scholars, dates 
from a time when the northern part of the Illyrian Peninsula was not yet 
opened out. This is the Rgnatian Way, the regular route from Italy via 
Ilrundusium or Brindisi and "Dyrrhachium or Durazzo to the Greek part 
of the peninsula. It had a second Adriatic terminus at Apollonia with 
its port of Avion (Valona) and passed, as is well known, by Lyehnidus 
(Gehrida) and Heraklcia, near Monastir, and thence, with a bifurcation to 
Athens, to Thessalonica. It was finally prolonged to Cypsala on the 
Hcbrus fMaritsa) within easy range of Byzantium, and in later times, 
when the Danubian lines were lost to the Eastern Empire, it again rose 
into prominence as the main line of communication with lower Italy, 

Hilt with the extension of Roman dominion beyond the Alps its whole 
centre of gravity shifted. So greatly did the conditions change that Milan 
rather than Rome — as was clearly perceived by Diocletian — became the 
true capital of Italy. On the other hand, already in the third century of 
our era the military core of the Empire lay on the "Danube and the Save. 
The potential historic importance of the region with which we arc to-day 
concerned is shown by the fact that, from Trajan Deems onwards, the 
dominion of the Roman world passed into the hands of a series of Emperors 
who took their rise from this Illyrian land and were themselves of the 
Romanized Indigenous slock. In the valley of the Save rose two im- 
portant cities, Siscia (now Sisak) and Sirmlun (Mitrovica), and Constan- 
tine — like his great predecessors, Diocletian and Aurelian — himself of 
Illyrian parentage, thought of making his birthplace Naissus, the Serbian 
Nish, or Serdica (Sofia), an Eastern Rome before he finally pitched on 
Byzantium. 

With the shifting northwards of the heart of the Empire the main 
arteries through which its life-blood flowed were also shifted. Thus the 
highway of communication between the West and East ran through the 
passes of the Alps to Milan and thence to the Roman emporium which 
was the predecessor of Venice at the head of the Adriatic, Aquileia. 

29. The Roman Highway from West to East by the Save V alley - 

From Aquilcia a great Roman road line made its way, along a much 
more ancient Commercial route, by the low pass over the Julian Alps, up 
which the Vipava river (the German Wippach), the ancient ITigirius, runs, 
and thence by Longaticum, which still preserves its name in the Slavonic 
form of Legatee, to Etnona or Laibach, the Slovene Ljubljana. Thence by 
the valley or the Save and its tributaries it descended to Siseia,un Imperial 
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residential city and the seat of a prolific Roman mint. The next great 
centre reached, at the point where the Save and Dravc approach nearest 
to one another, was the still more important imperial city of Sirmium, at 
present marked by the small town of Mitrovica. From Tauronum 
{Semi in) the Save was crossed;, fit its confluence with the Danube, to 
Singidunum (Belgrade). 

From this dominating stronghold the Cursus, or JHiblicus as it 

was called , made its way along the south side of the Danube to Vimi- 
nacium (now marked by the village of Kostolac), the crossing point to 
Trajan's Dacia, where was a port of the Danube fleet, (7/assiS Ilisfriea* 
Thence, by the Margos or Morava Valley, the high-road proceeded to 
Naissus (Nish) from which (as at the present day) a branch line ran south 
through Uskup, the Ancient Scupi, to Thessalonica. The main route, 
however, ran past Remesiana (now ESla Palanka ) 3 the city of ihe missionary 
bishop St. Nicetas, over the hills (where I have myself traced its course) * 
to what is now the central Bulgarian plateau where lay Serdica, the 
Bulgarian Sr£dec, better known as Sofia. Thence the road continued 
over the passes of H^nius, through PhilippopoJis and Adrianople and 
across the rolling plains of Thrace to Constantinople. 

30. Unnatural diversion of Traffic in German mid Magyar Interests, 

No contrast can be more illuminating than that presented by the 
flourishing conditions of the Save Valley in Roman hands and the position 
in which we now see it. Comparatively unimportant provincial towns, 
such as Laibach, A gram, Mitrovica, or Belgrade itself, replace imperial 
cities. The mainstream of intercourse between West and East has become 
a mere backwater. The most direct Hue of overland communication 
between North Italy, Gaul and the British Islands and the Levant has 
been diverted to suit the convenience of German and Magyar. The 
Orient Express to-day makes its way from Paris by a dolour win Vienna 
and Budapest* 

3r. Possibilities of reviving Ancient Route between East and West 
by Save Valley * 

It is of special interest to ourselves that the function once performed 
by what must be regarded as the central tract of the future Jugoslavia in 
its true European relation should be restored and that rapid and inde- 
pendent communication with the Near East should be re-opened on the 
ancient lines* With what comparative case this process can be carried 
out is shown by the annexed map. Throughout a large part of the Save 
Valley, indeed, lines of railway already exist which have only to be 
improved and shortened in certain sections* 

The new Simplon route has accelerated the journey from London to 

m Set? “ Antiquarian K e-sen re. hes in Illyricnra,"' Afchtrulogia^ 1SK5, pp. 167* 

S 
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Milan, which now only takes about twenty-three hours 1 actual railway 
journey (the atop at Paris may be ultimately reduced) 1 in another four 
hours Mestre, the junction for Venice, is reached. From Mestrc to 
Cervignano on the Austrian frontier on the road to Trieste is at present 
another two hours, which, with, a reasonable accession of speed, might 
cover the slight extension here necessary 10 Gradlsca, about jo miles 
distant. Wc are thus in twenty-nine and a half hours from London 
brought to the most convenient starting-point for a new line of connexion 
which, starting from Gradisca, and following roughly the track of the Roman 
highway up the Vipava Valley and over the low Julian pass to Laibach, 
would link tip the Italian system with that of the Save Valley, 

From Gradisca to Laibach (Ljubljana) as the crow flies is about 50 
miles. Adding a third to this to cover detours in the pass, the distance 
to be traversed by the new line would be about 67 miles — say hours 
from Gradisca* The distance from Laibach to Belgrade in a direct line is 
about 300 miles and the existing railway route maybe considerably shortened 
in certain sections, as for instance the section Brod-Mitrovica-Semlirs. 
A good deal of this railway would run on level country* Allowing,, how- 
ever, for some divergencies the distance to be traversed might be set down 
as 320 miles, which, if a mean express speed of about 40 miles an hour 
were attained, is eight hours’ journey. According to this computation 
Belgrade might be reached from London in thirty-nine hours* 

The time-table would thus be as follows 

1-Trjutrs. 

London to Milan ... --- ... J53.J 

Milan to Mfrstre (Venice) ... ... ... 4 

Mestrc to Gradisca ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Gradisca to Laibach ... ... ... ... ... 

Laibach to Belgrade ... ... <** . ... 8 

39 _ 

in other words it would be possible to reach Belgrade from London 
some five hours quicker than it was possible, before the WaT, to reach 
sc by the Orient Express, viz. 44J hours. Even allowing Tor a shortening 
of the stops at Paris and Vienna this would still be three or four hours' 
gain. 

It is further to be observed that appreciable as would be the gain in time 
from London it would be proportionately much greater from many parts 
of France and incomparably so from Northern Italy. 

But to ourselves, with the need of a quick service to the East running 
entirely through friendly territory, the advantage would be of solid com- 
mercial and political value. It is not only that the journey to Constantinople 
would be distinctly shortened, but we should be able to take much more 
advantage of the through route, already planned, branching off from "the 
Salonika line at Gradsko {the ancient Stobi), and thence by Monastir to 
the Greek frontier and ultimately to Athens and Piraeus, If a quick line 
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he eventually opened to that port the gain may be most valuable, since 
the mail service from Piraeus to Port Said is approximately twenty hours 
less than from Brindisi. 

To place in friendly hands the future overland routes to the East is 
surely of very ^olid interest to the British Commonwealth. 


32 * Other cross tines from the Adriatic : proposed railway from 
Spalalo £o flower Danube „ 

Between the southern cross-route Followed by the Egnatian Way and 
that which Tan along the Save Valley there is no favourable line across the 
Peninsula from West to Hast. 

The Romans indeed engineered a road from LLssus, or Alessio, along 
the difficult gorges of the Dr in to Ulpiana (near Pristina) and ESTaissus, 
through the central highlands of the Peninsula, and a line of railway more 
or less corresponding with this has long - been planned. The costliness of 
its construction might eventually be compensated by the great mineral 
wealth of Old Serbia, but the realisation of this scheme hardly belongs to 
the near future.* In the Dinaric region proper the Roman road-lines had 
a tendency to follow the lateral valleys towards the Save. Here a project 
is on foot to ’construct a line from Sp'alato, In places making use of existing 
sections of light railway, to run past the middle bend of the Narenta to 
Sarajevo and thence across the Drma, by the Valley of the Western 
Morava, and eastwards to Kladova on the Danube.^ This would be a 
most important line of direct communication between Rumania, and 
eventually Russia and the Adriatic, and might do much to open out the 
Bosnian interior. There are many ranges* however, to be traversed, and 
the experience of the inferior class of light and narrow-gauge railways 
that Austria-Hungary has found it practicable to construct in the annexed 
Provinces makes it doubtful whether an effective trunk line could be com- 
pleted through this difficult region In the immediate future. 

33 . Fiume as maritime outlet up to Belgrade. 

The sea-mouth both for the Save Valley and the Hungarian plains 
beyond is of course supplied by the Croatian port of Fiume (Rieka). At 
present, however, the utility of this outlet is greatly crippled by the extra- 
ordinarily sinuous course of the line of rail that connects it with Agram 
(Zagreb) vi& K.arlovac over wild limestone ranges, so that it takes 142 miles 
to traverse a direct distance of about So. 

By somewhat straightening out the line linking Karlovac with Sisak 

* See my observations in t4 Am iquarian Researches in ULyncum ** (Art-Aera/a^da, 
pp, yo-72). 

f The approximate course of the western part of this line, as sketched for me by a 
member of the Commission, is given in the diagrammatic map. 
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on the Save and continuing the Save Valley line from Brod via Mitrovica 
to Semlm fa necessary section of the future overland route from Italy) the 
distance from Finnic to Belgrade would be reduced to about 300 miles if 
the course of the railway were direct. The greater part of this distance 
would lie along the level Save Valley* but adding a quarter to the total for 
necessary divergencies the distance to be traversed from Fiume to Bel- 
grade would not be more than 375 miles. Thus the eventual improve- 
ment of its connexion with Karlovac (Karlstadt) and Agram and of the 
Save Valley line should make Fiume a maritime outlet for Belgrade. it is 
true that In a direct line the nearest outlet of Belgrade on the Adriatic would 
be Ragusa, ana no doubt communications by this route may be eventually 
opened up by Sarajevo and the existing line down the Narcuta Valley. 
Unfortunately, however, as in the case of Spalato — the alternative ouilcL 
on this side — the mountainous character of the region to be traversed 
makes the realization of such a scheme a difficult and costly undertaking* 

The existing railway from Belgrade to Salonika, via Nish, is 429 miles 
in length. In the former case* moreover, the line (in the event of the 
formation of a South Slavonic State) would run entirely throughout its 
own territory. 

34. The dominating position of Belgrade. 

Thus by whichever way we approach the problems before us we are 
brought back to the unique importance of the position occupied by 
Belgrade. It, is in several ways the most commanding of any European 
city. Neither Vienna nor Budapest can compare wi Lh it. 

The local situation of Belgrade, 011 a height overlooking the confluence 
of the Save and Danube, is in itself splendid. It lies, moreover, at the 
meeting point of the two main highways across the Balkan Peninsula, to 
Constantinople, through Bulgaria and Thrace in one direction and by the 
Morava and Vardar Valleys to Salonika on the other. 

It should he realized, moreover, that the Morava -Vardar line is the only 
practicable through route from North to South through the western half of 
the Balkan Peninsula. The idea, with which the Vienna Government was 
once obsessed, that a practicable line could be constructed through Bosnia 
and the Sandjak of Novibazar, and which formed the subject of a special 
study by Consul Hahn as early as rS&5,has proved, as it was bound to do, 
unrealizable. A narrow-gauge line to Sarajevo is the sole fruit of the idea 
so far as the Bosnian part of the scheme is concerned. The direct linking 
up of the Save line with the Kossovo railway could never be remunerative. 
Thus Belgrade lies at the only available gateway on the road to Salonika 
and the Piraeus as well as to Constantinople, 

On the other hand it represents the meeting point of a series of routes 
in connexion with the above from Northern, Central, and Western Europe. 

Its present weakness is that this capital city lies on the very confines 
nf the Serbian KLingdoin, exposed even to direct bombardment from Semlin 
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t>n the opposite bank of the Save, and practically at the mercy of (he 
Magyars and Austro- Germans, It follows from this that the Western 
Powers who are interested in the opening out and independent existence 
of the potential new overland route to the East, to which attention has been 
here called* must see that in any future redistribution of territories Belgrade 
should come well within the limits of the Jugoslav State, As has been 
shown above this consummation accords with ethnographic claims, A 
large part of the Western Banal on the otlier side of the Danube is Serb* 
and the Sirmian tract between the Save and Danube to the confluence of 
the two rivers is not only populated by a similar Serb population the 
descendants of those who took part in the Great Emigration, but contains 
its Holy Pktces and the sent of its Patriarch* 

The President : 1 tio not think I need go through the form of introducing 
Sir Arthur Evans to the Society. We have known him for many years as 
one of the highest authorities on the geography and peoples of the Balkan 
Peninsula. He lived for a long; time in Ragusa, and has travelled in almost 
every part of the Peninsula, and written upon it. We also know of, and arc 
grateful to him for* his wonderful discoveries in Crete. It is not, however, 
about those he is to talk to us to-night, but about the subjects of the moment, 
the races of the Balkan Peninsula and she effect of the geography of the 
country on its politics and its future. 

(Sir Arthur Evans then read the paper printed above and a discussion 
folt&wedi) 

The President : The subject of Sir Arthur Evans 1 lecture is one which 
ought to lead to a most interesting discussion, but I am sorry to say that we 
are in a very unfortunate position to-night- We have collected in this hall four 
or five of the travellers who are best qualified to speak upon this subject, but 
they, like most other Englishmen, have offered their services to one or other 
Department of the Government, and His Majesty J s Government is anxious 
to keep all their knowledge to itself. There must, however, be others in the 
room who can speak on the Balkans, and 1 hope that anybody present who 
can tell us anything interesting of Lhat country will come forward. 

Dr, SetON -WaTSON : 1 feel 1 am so entirely in sympathy with everything 
Sir Arthur Evans has said that it is absolutely superfluous for me to add 
anything, and it is almost a piece of impertinence on my part to detain you, 
but if it be the case that so many authorities have their tongues tied by affairs 
of office, perhaps it is all the more incumbent upon one who has not that 
qualification to say a few plain words, and it seems to me Sir Arthur Evans 
has put us all under a great obligation by dealing with this subjects and by 
treating it with such great restraint* The subject is absolutely burning, and he 
has made clear to us one or two reasons why it is becoming more and more 
difficult for any one in this country, whether he likes it or not, to ignore the 
Southern Slav question* Two short years ago it was too often regarded as a 
question mainly for fanatics and monomaniacs \ to-day it is a question which 
concerns the vital interests of the British Empire, and one of the most astonish- 
ing facts has been the slowness with which the Empire has woken up to the fact. 
But if we are slow we are none the less sure, and I think the country has woken 
up to the fact- In a Society like this it is surely not out of place to point out 
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